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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
WHE BIRTH-DAY PROPHECY. 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


"Tis misery enough to be redaced 
To the low level of the common herd, 
But ‘tis the curse of curses to endure 
The insolent contempt of those we scorn. 
Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity. 


Tue tender gloom of a beautiful summer evening | 





implies d the existence of fear, yet a fixed determina- | ‘life may be blessed, and his honours manifold. And 


tion that it shall not be exhibited. His garb was not 
unusual, but the style, in which he wore it, was 


wild and eccentric, as if his mind, partaking not of | 


the nature of haman things, had imparted its co-, 
louring to the habit of his body. But no one would 
pause to contemplate his appearance merely, while | 
the deep gloom on his finely-formed and fascinating | 
face, and the wild light of his searching eye, rivet- 
ted the attention of every beholder. But the fasci-| 
nation of his mien was fearful ; it was the irresisti-| 





had mellowed the stern aspect of nature into that 
peculiar evanishing loveliness and shadowy indis- 
tinctness of outline, which attend the twilight of 

June. The merry birds of the turest had ceased their | 

evening songs, and, perched in their leafy lairs, were! 
dreaming of the happy hours which the long sunny | 

days would bring for their enjoyment. The scat- | 
tered herds, that had reposed, during the sultry day, 
beneath the shaduws of the wood, now snatched 
greedily the long rich grass, as they were slowly 
driven away to the farm-yard. The last mellow ra- 
diance of the departed sun threw upward from the 
horizon its deep rich blaze of glory ; and, gradually, 
the crimson light faded away through that delicious 
variety of hues, which lends a protracted charm to 
sunset in the higher northern latitudes. The quick, 
shrill tinkling of the sheep-bell on the hills, the mo- 

notonous voice of the herdman in the twilight pas-) 
tures, the low breathings of the wind, or the lapse 
of the river, were the only sounds that broke the 
deep solitude of the scene. The day had been of 
that oppressive warmth, which renders its close a 
period of positive enjoyment; and every living thing 
seemed to experience that joy of mere existence, 
that ecstacy of breath, which, at certain seasons, 
exceed any intellectual pleasure. The leaves of 
the forest expanded in the freshened air; the flow- 
ers glowed vividly in the crystal dew ; and bird and 
animal rejoiced beside the waters, or, in the depths | 
of the grove, sought the rich herbage in its dewy | 
freshness. The valleys were now dusky and ob- | 
scure, but the last faint rays of sunset still lingered 
on the mountain-tops, like the hope of better days | 
in the bosom of the wretched ; and the craggy cliffs, 
and waving woods, reflected the expiring light, as 
the desolate heart is illuminated by the joys of hap- | 

pier years, or the dim preludings of more joyous | 
hours to come. 

At the time, to which this tale refers, the county 
of Berkshire was but little indebted to the spirit of | 
cultivation and adornment. Its venerable forests} 
still crowned the mountain and the vale, and a few 
scattered dwellings, of the humblest Senctiatiinne! 
alone relieved the loneliness of the wild. At dis-|| 
tant intervals, however, hamlets and villages diver- | 
sified the else gloomy wilderness, and appeared to |} 
the traveller’s eye, in the deep recesses of the forest, 
like roses in the midst of Compo 
sed almost wholly of agriculturists, these little dwell 
ings in the forest sent forth a multitude of flocks and 
herds, which enlivened by their presence the som 


a Libian desert 


bre grandeur of the scene 
Amid the shadows of the evening twilight, and | 
along the declivity 


veller, of singular 


of a mountain path, a lonely tra 


aspect and appearance, was see? 


jfor the babe that will be b: 
lost hope and trust, in all the 


ble attraction of a passionate but wounded spirit; 
the outbreathing of a sensitive but desolate heart; 
the power of prophecy acquired by ineffable grief. | 


His long, black, and uncombed locks, hung in clus-| 


ters around a lofty brow of death’s own hue; his| 
dark and severe eyes looked forth on heaven and 
‘earth, as if the knowledge of all their mysteries ex- 
isted in the depth of their fountains, but yet availed 


jnot the gifted man ; his sallow cheek, like the sun-| 
|dered and shattered rock, bore fearful evidence of, 
| past convulsion and present wo, and future appre- 
| hension ; 
'the history of a terrible spirit was visible there ; and) 
,every record of departed years seemed to have been| 


the harrow of despair had passed over it; 


so they last shall be ; but for the joys of the unborn 
infant’s being—alas! alas! the hand of his kindred 
shall defraud him, the voice of the unfeeling shall 
command him, and the strong tyranny of his leagued 
foes shall be exerted to destroy him in his youth. 
They shall not prosper; but the years of grief will 
weigh upon his spirit, and sorrows, and gloom, and 
misfortune, and a desponding heart, will be his ; and 
yet a lite of honour and glory shall crown his strong 
exertions. Of this thou knowest nought—and it is 
a boon of mercy that the future days are hidden 
from thine eyes. With me abides the curse of a 
prophetic spirit; with me rests the knowledge of 
each concealed event of my own fate, and that of 
other men ; and I stand, like a shipwrecked mariner 
on the ocean rock, beholding the billows, and hear- 
ing the rush and fury of their fast approach, with- 
out the power to flee from the destruction, though 
conscious that, when they break, my corse will float 
in the boundless deep. This is the irrevocable de- 
cree—the judgment of the Holy One, on all who 


dare to search out the mysteries of his kingdom and 


written in the pangs of a heart that could not break.) 


A long black mantle floated from his shoulders, a 
_ polished staff was in his hand, his hat was drawn| 
over his brow, and he hurried along the rough moun- |) 
tain-path like one who feels an impulsive power 
which !.e dares not gainsay. Age had not dimmed); 
his eye, nor blanched his raven hair, nor palsied the} 
strength and velocity of his march; and, ere the! 


‘twilight had deepened into the darkness of night, | 
he stood upon the last cliff of Warwick mountain,|, 


‘and paused and gazed upon the village that lay) 
scattered along the valley beneath. The traveller 
\sighed. ‘* Why this decree ?” said the desolate one, 
musing and muttering to himself, apparently uncon- | 
scious that his feelings were clothed in audible) 
words— why am 1 doomed by the destiny I| 
sought in the hour of madness, to blast the hopes of | 


\the young and the beautiful, and plant a dagger in 


the heart of the new-made mother?! I covet nota 
|demon’s task ; I would not throw the blight and 
(curse of my own heart over the lovely pictures of the 
gay-spirited and innocent. But thus it must be 
To me, in the hour of trial and temptation, hath 


|been revealed a knowledge unbeseeming to the hu- 
iman, whose frailties debar them from the enjoyment 


of its mysteries, or the pleasure of its power. It hath 
been given unto me; my heart hath received its 
|stain ; my spirit feels its potency ; and I am accursed 
in the possession of a gift, which leaves nothing to 
be known but the dark and fearful consequences of 


ts acceptance.” He started from his reverie, and 


turned, gloomily and reluctantly, towards a dwell! 
ing, which stood in the midst of a sleeping grove, 
ind which appeared to be appropriated by some 
}one whose rank in life was more exalted, and whose 
lot more blest, than those of his neight ours * Ay 
jthere thou dwellist,” said the wanderer, in a falte 


} 


* and the love, which th 


lered to thy bride, will glow, 


} 
u hast long ren 


ing Voice, 
with equal fervour 
m to-night; and thor 


confidence of a 


the darkness, 


understand the counsels of the Highest. With such 
are knowledge and unhappiness; their own misery 
and that of all they behold ; the certainty of all life’s 
evils, without the hope that illuminates the dark- 
ness of theirapproach. Well, be it so! I am gifted 
to endure what my own madness hath inflicted.”” In 
which now gathered deeply over the 


| ; 
forest, the form of the wanderer was lost as he closed 


| 
of Lincoln 


his soliloquy ; and the echo of his tread along the 
base of the cliffs grew fainter and fainter, until si 
lence settled on this path. 

From the period of her union with Mr. Elwyn, 
time had flown rapidly with the all-loving daughter 
The strong and protracted opposition 
| of her worldly-minded parents had availed nothing 
with Clara; for she had wedded her affections to 
those of her betrothed, and her resolute spirit could 
n t be seduced by the power of wealth, nor affright 
ed by the maledictions of baffled authority. Scorn- 
ing the submission of a vassal, withou? forgetting 
the obedience of a daughter, she followed the dic 
tates of duty when the voice of nature called upon 
her to subinit, but questioned paternal power when 
it was exerted for evil purposes and unjust exac- 
Justly beheving, that the affections cannot 
od by those who cannot feel their force, 


tions. 
be underst: 
and conscious that none should exercise control over 
the heart without comprehending its emotions, she 
reasoned with her unrelenting father so long as rea 
and then followed the impulses of her 
yet without return- 


son availed, 
love, and wedded with Elwyn ; 
ing the injustice of her parent, by one unfilial word 
Leaving the scenes of her childhood and y uth, she 
followed the fortunes of her husband, and cheerfully 
resigned herself to the inevitable privations of a re 
note and half per pled country Industry and pru 
biwyn’s little 
attended their daily lot 


soon improved Mi store, and 
ompetence ntent 


ind blessed their cheertul exertions 


dence 
and cc 

Clara never 
d her husband 


found reason to regret her choice, at 


was too sensible of her sacrifices for his sake, to tor 
vet that attention to his duties, which must be con 
tinually bestowed to ensure success Thus time 


lescending, with that quick, yet steady pace, which | yearning heart, that the innocent’s portion in this |) passed cheerfully, though the inhabitants of the vil 
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lage were ill calculated to gratify a cultivated mind, child doth live, and must live till his time, ordained | 


or please refined manners; but honesty and faith- 
fulness supplied the defect of less sterling qualities, | 
and rudeness was forgotten when the fruits of their | 


to be of trial and tribulation, shall meet its due ac-} 
complishment.” 





The solemn and energetic utterance of the stran-/ 


REVIEW. 





From the last number of the United States Review. 











lives were equity and truth. Gradually the mea- ger; his unearthly look ; his earnest manner, and) Northwood; a Tale of New-England. Boston 


dow blossomed in the midst of the forest, and the 
innocent lamb lay down fearless of the wolf or the 
panther. Retirement and solitude in the wilderness 
afforded them a continual consciousness of the pro- 
tection of Providence, and piety sprung up in their 
hearts, and attended on their daily occupations. 
Thus blessed, Mr. Eluyn looked forward to the con- 
summation of his hopes, with the eager eye and 
panting heart of one who longed to be a father; and, 
as the time drew nigh, that should give him that 
name of universal endearment, his anxiety became 
unceasingly intense. Though less apparent, the 
hopes and fears of Clara far exceeded those of her 
husband; for who can feel like the wedded wife 
when she bears in her bosom the seal of her love 
and the treasure of her bliss ?”’ 

The apprehensions of Mr. Eluyn, and the ill- 
suppressed fears of Clara, were almost verified du- 
ring the first twenty-four hours of the infant Charles 
Eluyn’s existence. Impatient, from protracted ago- 
ny, anxious to know the worst, yet too agitated to 
inquire, Mr. Eluyn had traced and retraced his room 
for the hundreth time, when he was summoned to 
receive his child. Rejoicing in the very depths of 
his heart, he rushed impetuously into the room, and 
beheld his son writhing in convulsions in the nurse’s 
arms. Hastily snatching the infant, he pressed the 
little one to his bosom with all the tenderness of a 
father’s love; but, when he again gazed on its in 
nocent face, the spirit had vanished; the pulse had 
ceased; the voice was still. Speechless and pow- 
erless he held it for a mement to his fainting heart ; 
gazed on its plac id face with an eye of agony ; laid 
it in the arms of the nurse, and, crying aloud in his 
soul’s anguish, “ it is dead!’ rushed from the room," 
not knowing whither he went. “ Thus,” said he, 
« have all my hopes been blasted ; thus have all my 
fond expectations vanished—the child is dead!” 
“ Thou grievest for his loss?” said a hollow voice. 
Mr. Eluyn turned quickly, and beheld The Wan 
derer, wrapped in his long dark mantle, standing 
near, and gazing on him with a mingled expression 
of remorse, fear, and pity. ‘‘ Who art thou?” said 
Mr. Eluyn, sternly. “ Why intrude at such a time 
as this? Grief is sacred—inock not the mourner.”’ 
« Heaven forefend that I should do so!’ replied 
the stranger ; “ but your grief hath now no occasion 
for indulgence ; your child yet liveth, and will live 
when the dews of many years shall have bathed the 
long rank grass of your silent grave !”’ 

«© Mock me not with your imposture and your va- 
grant prophecy! Away! this is no time to listen to 
the fictions of astrologic influences or the tales of 
palmistry. ‘The child is dead! my heart is lost to 
all the delusions of hope. Begone!” 

“Once more I say, the child yet liveth. I speak 
no vain fables nor sybilline oracles ; I utter not that y 
which cometh not to me. But the story of his des 
tiny is written in the book of fate, and it must be 
fulfilled. From stars or seasons, from signs or vi- 
sions, I do not speak ; for] read not the heavens in 
their midnight glory; I hold not communion with 
any times; they who prophecy from symbols are 
superstitious old women, that dread the images their 
own hearts imagine: or maidens who ignorantly 
fancy what they would believe. And dreams are 
vainer and falser than all creations of a distempered 
brain, or idle coinings of our daily hopes and fears 
But I utter that which hath been revealed to me in 
the roar of the tempest, and the stillness of the chan 
ber; when the Powers were abroad 1 their majes 
tv ; and when their angels whispered softly as lovers 
at their sweet interviews; and J tell thee that the 


| 


his unyielding, yet uncriminating reply, affected | 
Mr. Eluyn deeply, and he listened with more atten-| 
tion than he could have conceived it possible he) 
should render to the tales of a vagrant palmer. | 
Quickly he demanded, “ shall my boy survive !— 
whence is thy knowledge?” ‘ Not from earth,” 
said the stranger, solemnly; ‘ but thy child doth 
live, and even now he smileth, as his mother gazeth 


‘on him. ‘ Sayest thou so? I will test thy skill,” 


said the father, as he hurried into the house, with a. 
wild hope, yet without the least expectation that he 
should prove the truth of the stranger’s assertion. 
In a few moments he returned, and, gazing on his 
visiter with involuntary reverence, he cried, ‘‘ mys- 
terious man! whence comest thou? Who art thou ?”’| 
** Whence I come it availeth not to say ; my name} 
is hidden in the veil of futurity. But I cannot long 
delay, for other messages demand my absence. Thou 
hast seen that thy boy doth live. Thou hast thought 
him dead once already, and yet twice more thou 
wilt lay the infant down, and sigh that he hath left 
thee childless; yet thou wilt never see him die 
The breath will depart from thee; thy spirit will| 
seek its everlasting home, long ere that boy shall! 
perish.” 

“ God bless thee for the saying !” said Mr. Eluyn. | 
** Cease and listen, for I must needs tell thee, thy 
son will attend thy burial, when yet too young te 
know and feel that all his hopes of fortune will be 
buried with thee. An old man, and a crue! one, 
will guard thy boy, as the woolverine doth guard the 
lamb ; and sorrow and distress shall come upon thy! 
widow, and the daughter that shall be born unto 
thee, ere thy departure, shall droop and perish in 
the midst of her pitiless foes, in the bud of her be- 
ing and her beauty, and the hearts of the evil shall 
inwardly rejoice, that the flower hath been broken 
from the blighted stem. But thy boy shall be left 
to accomplish the measure of his days, and, through 
the furnace of affliction, he shall rise to pre-emi- 
nence in the world’s story; and his path will be 
beset with foes, amd his heart will be deeply wound- 
ed, and often he shal! find no rest; but he will buf- 
fet the billows stoutly, and his enemies shall sink 
beneath him at the last. Thus | epitomise his fate, 
and thus it shall be. When men speak no more of 
thee as among the living, when the heart, that 
throbbeth now so deeply for thy son, ts cold in death, 
and the dews of night tall silently upon thy forgot- 
ten grave; even then I will watch over thy child, 
and the trial, which I cannot avert, I will teach him 
to endure, and thy spirit shall rejoice in his final 
triumph, though he shall perceive it not. The ven- 
geance of Tue Just shall overtake the oppressor, 
and the voice of the oppressed shall be heard in 
hymns of joy in the secret chamber of prayer. And 
now farewell! for the days that remain to thee, be 
wisdom the light of thy path, and prudence thy 
counsellor ; hide not from thy son the evil of the 
world, for evil days will assuredly come to him, and 
evil men will take counsel against him, from the 
day when thou art gathered to thy fathers, and will 
mark the ways and observe the thoughts of thy son 
The day will come when men will marvel at his 
foes, and his triumphs as he sitteth among the wise, 
and his story shall be heard as a warning to the evil, 
and an encouragement to them who do well. And 
now once more, and fer ever, farewell !” 


To be continu 


LOOK OUT FOR CUPID! 
** Cupid,” a slave, has run away from his master 


at New-Orleans. Cupid is went to be inaste: 


panther. 


2 vols. 


Bowles & Dearborn. 1826 12mo. 


WE consider it pretty well settled, that the mate 
riel of a native literature is sufliciently abundant in 
this country. We shall not, therefore, enter into 
discussion of its scenery, and the marked diversity 
in the characters of its inhabitants, the puritan 
strictness of one quarter, and the lax morality of 
another ; the bustling habits of the seaboard, and 
the solitary life of the Western hunter. We shall 
not enlarge upon the influences of climate ; upon the 
effects of slaveholding ; upon the constant influx of 
foreigners from every country in Europe, and the 
deep hold which their national peculiarities have 
gained in many parts of our land; upon the effects 
of our form of government on the people at large 
and the relations of the several classes; upon the 
refinement of the old settlements, which have fo: 
many years enjoyed security and a free access to the 
comforts and luxuries of Europe, and the rudeness 
of the new, which have just sprung up in the wil 
derness, and are daily startled by the wolf and the 
It is not necessary to accumulate argu 
ments, to prove that America can furnish matter for 
novels and poems. Formerly, indeed, these were 
rare aves, and had as little to boast on the score of 
quality as of number. But now they appear in 
flocks, and the merits of several have gained them 
reputation on the other side of the Atlantic. “ North 
wood” adds another proof to the many already ex 
isting, that neither talents nor materials are want 
ing in our country. 

This novel is ascribed to a lady, with whom, as @ 
poet, under the signature of ‘“* Cornelia,” the pub 
lic are somewhat acquainted. The scene is laid in 
the interior of New-Hampshire. The story is very 
simple, as the object of the writer is merely to give 
a sketch of the principal features of common life in 
the villages of New-England. Squire Romelee is 
a respectable farmer, with a houseful of children 

“he eldest of them, Sidney Romelee, at the age ot 
twelve, is adepted by Mr. and Mrs. Brainard. Mr 
Brainard isa rich planter, residing in South Carolina 
His wife is Sidney’s aunt. Her character, and the 
circumstances attending her marriage, are well de 
scribed. We hear nothing more of Sidney till he 
has reached the age of twenty-four, when he returns 
to Northwood, accompanied by Mr. Frankford, an 
English gentleman, introduced with a view of af 
fording the Squire, who is fond of arguing, an op 
portunity of maintaining the excellence of Americat 
institutions. After Sidney has remained here a short 
time, and fallen in love, he is informed of the deat! 
of his uncle, and the loss of the large fortune he ha. 
expected to inherit from him ; whereupon he under 
takes to teach a school in Northwood. In this em 
ployment he remains a few months, when his fathe: 
is killed by a fall from his wagon. Sidney the 
takes charge of his farm, and shortly afterward: 
becomes the accepted lover of Susan Redingtor 
He is soon called away from her, however, by let 
ters from Carolina, which inform him, that a large 
part of his uncle’s property has been recovered, and 
that his presence is needed to redeem Mr. Brainard’s 
plantation, which had been mortgaged. During his 
absence, letters are received, signed with his name 
addressed to his mother and Miss Redington, and 
informing them, that circumstances render it impos 
sible for him to perform his engagement, and that 
he shall not return to Northwood 
soon after the receipt of this intelligence, is taken 
In a short time, it is ascertained by 


His mistress 


ill of a fever 
Merrill, a man whom Sidney had formerly obliged 
that these letters had been forged by Skinner.” 
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trader in the village, who, for several reasons, was 
a bitter enemy to Sidney. Upon this, he sets off for 
Carolina, finds Sidney, who had received a letter 
of a similar character, signed with the name of his 
mistress, upon the point of embarking for Europe, 
acquaints him with the true state of the case, and 
returns with him to New Hampshire. Skinner is 
exposed, Miss Redington recovers, and the lovers 
are married. 

This story contains many natural sketches of New- 
England manners ; and, while confined te the com- 
mon characters and occurrences of a village, we fol- 
low the course of the narrative with much interest. 
Out of this circle, we do not think the author is so 
happy. At the commencement of the story, Mr 
Frankford, an English gentleman of fortune, is in- 
troduced, with no view, that we can perceive, but 
that to which we have already alluded, of affording 
an opportunity for the praise of our institutions. 
These praises are mostly put into the mouth of the 
Sguire, who carries on the argument with Frank- 
ford, and he certainly seems to us to speak with 
more rotundity of phrase than is natural to a New- 
England farmer. There is a tale of true love, more- 
over, introduced, in which Sidney was an actor 
during his residence in South Carolina. Stuart, a 
young wan from the North, who is tutor in the fami- 
jy of Mr. Atkinson, a rich planter, talls in love with 
his daughter, Zemira, a girl of fifteen, and asks her 
in marriage of her father, who flies into a passion, 
and orders him to quit his house. The lovers are 
soon afterwards privately married, without the con- 
sent or knowledge of the father. Sidney, shortly 
after, being ignorant of their union, becomes at- 
tached to Zeimuira, offers her his hand, and is in- 
formed of her secret. After the first burst of pas- 
sion at his disappointment has subsided, he under- 
takes to inform Mr. Atkinson of the marriage, and 
obtain his forgiveness, or procure for Stuart the 
means of living independently of him. He goes to 
New-York in search of Stuart, returns with him to 
Charleston, finds Mr Atkinson on his death-bed, 
and, by the mtercession of Mr. Brainard, Sidney’s 
uncle, Stuart and his wife are pardoned. It appears 
to us that this episode might ‘:ave been spared, o1 
differently managed ; in its present state, it savours 


too much of breach of trust and filial disobedience. | 


With these exceptions, we think favourably of the 
talent and the tone of feeling, displayed in this book. 
The sketches of the principal characters in the vil- 
lage, male and female, of the doctor and the dea- 
con, of the Squire’s wile, and the gossip, who tells 
the fortunes of young maidens by peering into the 
grounds of a tea-cup, in fact of nearly all the genu- 
ine Yankees, from six years old upwards, are well 
hit off, and the habits and tastes of Yankee-land are 
drawn from the life. A cheerful and benevolent 
spirit, too, pervades the book, a disposition to find 
food for happiness, and not for discontent in the vi- 
cissitudes of life. The style is generally simple and 
expressive, with very little affectation of any sort. 
We observe, however, in several instances, a mis- 
taken use of the word, condescending. The writer 
employs it in the sense of kind, or obliging, and se- 
veral passages are injured by this application of it. 
Phe tale is a plain, straight-forward one, with very 
little involution or intricacy, and depending for its 
interest on the truth of its delineations 





THE GLE \NER. 





Miss Por.—This is the title of a new farce, late- 
ly received from England. The following is the 
plot :—A young London banker, the Mr. Dibbs ot 
the farce, falls in love with a popular actress, Miss 
Pop. Miss Pop has resolved to leave town fora 
starring tour through the provinces. Mr. Dibbs, 


learning her intention, through a paragraph in the 


Courier, resolves to travel with her in the same 
coach, and thus seek an opportunity of forming an 


jacquaintance, and declaring his passion. On in- 


quiring at a coach-office, he is informed, that a Miss 
Pop has taken an inside place in the mail of that 
evening; delighted at the idea, the young banker 
takes the remaining three places ; the second Miss 
Pop, an ugly old lady, of most repulsive tendencies, 
enters the coach. The enraptured banker rushes 
in after her—the coach starts, and, after a change 
of scene, arrives at its first stage—here the travel- 
lers stop to refresh, and here the enamoured banker, 


, beholding, for the first time, the features of his com 


panion in the coach, discovers that she is not the 
beautiful Miss Pop, and further, that Ais Miss Pop! 
had started before him in the stage tor Daintry. No- | 
thing damped in his ardour of pursuit—he starts for| 
Daintry after her in a chaise and four, having first! 
given his inside place in the mail to a clerical-look 
ing person, who turns out to be a London pick-. 
pocket. The banker arrives in Daintry, sees his 
beautiful Miss Pop in Juliet, gives her, for a benefit 
ticket, a hundred pound note, through mistake for a 
ten pound note, declares his love to her, and re 
solves to follow her to Dublin. A public notice ar- 
rives from London, stating that a person (the de-! 
scription of whose person agrees with the young 
banker’s) is travelling through the country, for the 
purpose of passing forged notes of the Bank of Eng 
land. The old Miss Pop also arrives, complaining 
that she has been robbed of her watch by the per 
son who travelled with her in the coach, namely, 
Mr. Dibbs, the banker. Mr. Dibbs is instantly 
seized, examined, and cannot, or will not, give any 
satisfactory account of the hundred pound note; is 
accused by the elder Miss Pop of having robbed her 
in the mail, and is on the point of being committed, |! 
when the real thiet and forger is brought in and con 
victed. The young banker is, of course, acquitted, 
and gives his hand to the younger Miss Pop—and 
the curtain falls 


SLEEP AND DEATH.—The angel of slumber and 
the angel of death, fraternally locked in each other’s 
arms, wandered over the earth. It was evening; 
they reclined upon a hillside, and the habitations of 
men were net far off; a sad stillness pervaded the 
air, and the evening bell of the village was hushed 
Still and silent, as is their manner, the two benefi 
cent Genii of mankind reposed in a mournful em 
brace, and night came rapidly on. Then the angel 
of slumber rose from his mossy couch, and softly 
scattered from his hand the invincible slumber 
seeds. The wind of night wafted them to the quiet 


dwellings of the wearied husbandinen, and forth 
with sweet sleep descended upon the inhabitant 

the cottages, from the gray-haired sire to the cradled 
infant. The sick man forgot his pains; the unhap 
py his sorrows ; the poor his cares—every eye was 
‘losed. And now, his benign labours being ended, 
the kind angel of slumber again lay down by the 
side of his thoughtful brother, and said, cheerfully, 
‘‘ when the red morning awakes, then will mankind 
bless me as their friend and benefactor. Oh! how 
sweet it is to do good unseen, and in secret! how 
delightful is our duty!’ Thus spake the friendly 
angel of slumber—the angel of death looked upon 
him with silent sorrow, and a tear, 
tals shed, gathered in his large dark eye. ‘“ Alas !”’ 
that I cannot, like thyself, rejoice in their 
gratitude: the earth calls me her enemy, and the 
listurber of her peace.” ‘‘ My brother!’ replied 
the angel of slumber, “ will not the good, when 
they awaken, own thee as their friend and bene 
factor, and will they not bless thee! Are we not 
brothers and messengers of our father?’’ Thus he 
spake—the eye of the death-angel sparkled, and he_ 
clasped his brother more fondly im his embrace 


such as immor 


said he, ‘ 


my march?” “ Here, try it on the piano.” 


take your choice.” 


|) make you a present of them.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 





JOSEPH HAYDN. 


This celebrated composer was born of low parent- 
age, at Rhorau, in Austria, in 1733. Atan early age 
he was received into the choir of the cathedral in 
Vienna. He afterwards got his living by teaching 
music, and by composition. In 1791, he went to 
England, and published several of his works; in 
consequence of which the university of Oxford con- 
ferred upon him the degree of doctor of music. In 
1796, he returned to Germany, where he composed 
his sublime oratorio of ‘‘ The Creation,” and “ The 
Seasons,”’ and died in 1809. His works are very 
numerous and valuable. While Haydn was in Eng- 
land, a ship captain entered his chamber one mom- 
ing: “ You are Mr. Haydn?” “ Yes.” ‘ Can you 
make me a march to enliven my crew! You shall 
have thirty guineas; but I must have it to-day, for 
to-morrow 1 start for Calcutta.” Haydn agreed 
the seaman left him ; the composer opened his piano, 
and in a quarter of an hour the march was written, 
Haydn appears to have had a delicacy, rare among 


| the musical birds of prey and passage, who go to 


feed on the unwieldy wealth of England ; he thought 
so large a sum, for a labour eventually so slight, a 
species of plunder—came home early in the even- 
ing, and made two other marches, in order to allow 


‘the liberal seaman his choice, or to give them all to 


him At daybreak the purchaser came—‘ Where is 
Haydn 
played it. The captain counted the thirty guineas 
on the piano, took up the march, and went down 
stairs. Haydn ran after him; ‘I have made two 
others, both better, come up and hear them, and 
**] am satisfied with the one 
The captain still went down. “I will 
The captain went 
down only the more rapidly, and left Haydn on the 
stairs. Haydn, from one of those motives not easily 
defined, determined on overcoming Unis singular self 

denial. He immediately went to the exchange, as- 
certained the name of the ship, made a roll of his 
marches, and sent them, with a polite billet, to the 
captain on board. He was surprised at receiving, 
shortly after, his envelope, unopened, from the Eng 

lishman, who had judged it to be Haydn’s. The 
composer tore the whole in pieces on the spot. The 


I have 


anecdote is of no great elevation; but it expresses 
peculiarity of character; and certainly neither the 
captain nor the composer could have been easily 
lassed among the common, or the vulgar of men 
Haydn soon adopt d the custom of sh pping, and 
frequently wandered in the morning from house to 
He used to mention his 
He had in- 
juired for any particularly good music, “ you are 


iouse of the music-sellers 
lialogne with ene of those persons 


me exactly at the right time,” was the shopkeep 

r’s answer, “ for l have just printed off Haydn’s 
ublime music. ‘“ Oh! as for that, I] will have no 
thing to do with it.”’ ‘* How, sir, nothing to do 
with Haydn! what fault is to be found with it?’ 

Oh! fault enough; but there is no use in speak 
ing about it now; it does not please me, show me 
something else.” The music-seller, who was an 
enthusiast about Haydn’s compositions, looked at 
the inquirer, ‘‘ No, sir, ] have other music, no doubt 
but it is not fit for you,”’ and turned his back upon 
him. Haydn was going out of the shop, laughing 
when he met an acquaintance coming in, who pro 
nounced his name. The music-seller, whose vex- 
ition had revived with the sound, turned round and 
said, “ yes, sir, here is a gentleman who actually 
oes not like that great man’s music The mis 
take was of course soon cleared up, and the person 
was known, who alone might presume to object to 
Haydn's music 
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THE CENSOR. | nations, delight my fancy, and impress my heart ‘he has chests filled with gold; he holds the notes 
; aceeees | But let me never take them for substance. We) of the richest merchants of your city; his hand is 
| dwell on clouds : light gilds them, and they shine ; on the estate of the widow, and he tears the bread 


4 winds touch them, and they change; time rolls! from the orphan, and the raiment from its back ; 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


THD LITTLE GUENIVS. ‘over them—and where are they? Vain world !) he has consented to bear the bitter curses of a thou- 
=== |Cheating delights! False and capriciouS hope !/| sand broken hearts—and for what? To amass yon 
No XLV. |The simple wanderer seeks the rainbow, and finds heap of wealth. Even while he accomplishes his 





' | it nothing ; he plucks the flowers, and they fade at | grand design, a damp evening poisons his health— 
I have often caught myself wondering, why a) his touch ; his soul is wrapped up in the music, and! fever burns in his veins—and he breathes his last, 
Providence, which we celebrate for mercy as well! jt dies away. Life is but a brief travel through in an agony of disappointment and despair! 
as power, had not formed for us a happier world | these visions : clouds, tempests, and wintry dark-| ‘ There is a lady: she is a coquette—she forgets 
than this. There is around me so much of misery, | ness, brood around, irradiated by a few gleams, herself in a mad passion for praise. To obtain that 
apparently undeserved, and I myself have already | which shine only to disappear. But there is a star of man, she consents to surrender that of God, as if 
suffered such keen disappointments, that, in some | which never fades: the tempest cannot extinguish, the only way to enjoy, were to cease to deserve it. 
of my saddest moments, I have almost imagined | nor the clouds obscure, its brightness :—the hope of For the admiration of worthless men, she neglects 
that I had been forsaken by heaven. I am noi pe-}! jegyen, Though the earth revolve, and shake, and all the duties of life. Her head is empty, and her 
culiarly unfortunate. I have lost no kingdoms—am | yield to every change—still do thou, from thy fair, heart runs to waste ; her dreams are of curls, brace- 
not an exile from my country—and have my liberty, | throne in the depths of space, fixed for ever, shine | lets, and furs; she would ruin a family for a ring; 
and the full enjoyment of those civil rights which | o,! Shall I weary myself with chasing the false | her cheek wears the seeming tinge of health, false 
are said to be dearest to man. But in the narrow and feeble lights around me, when I can stand sn|(as the smile that plays arownd her lip. See how 
sphere of my own humble affections I seem to have | the smile of God, and gaze on thee? | she toils, and labours, to appear easy and graceful ; 
been so completely the sport of some unfeeling) As these thoughts were passing through my mind, | how absolutely she has forgotten her God, in the 
caprice, or, rather, the object of such relentless jike the mournful consolation of the tradesman who laudable desire of bewildering the imaginations of 
persecution, that I frequently resolve to banish all) endeavours to depreciate the value of the goods he simple youth, and torturing them almost to death, 
kind of hope from my bosom. When I compare my) has lost, the Little Genius appeared. | in the sweet misery of love! So some idle urchin 
present mood with that in which I started, in the!) « You think I have been long absent from you, deceives the cheated inhabitants of the wave, and 
cloudless morning of life, I cannot repress this feel-) Master Student, but I have, nevertheless, had you, draws them, trembling, from their light career.— 
ing of melancholy. My heart is like some garden, | very often in my mind, and watched the influence | For this she has bartered her eternal soul, and to- 
which was most carefully cultivated and decorated | of passing events upon your character and disposi- | morrow she will die ! Let her flimsy ringlets de- 
with all the flowers of the grove, but has been bro- I tion. I have seen you in all your various situations, ||corate the pale brow of death, and her diamonds 
ken in upon by some wanton foot, and leftin ruin—/ and been much more assiduously your guardian | light the darkness of the grave !” 
its plants torn up by the roots, or trampled down in| angel than you imagine. I have been with you | The scene changed. In a beautiful forest I be- 
the dust. | when you thought you were alone. I have assisted held a youth of noble countenance and commanding 
The truth is, the world was never created for) you when, humbled in the dust, you turned sick at) mien. He possessed all the best feelings, and his 
man to dwell in, but to pass through. Weak reason heart from the world, and cried out in anguish,, mind was mch with genius and information He 
cannot teach us to regard our life in all its remote) that heaven had forsaken you. In the bitterest stood alone in the wood, yet guiltless of evil dreams 
relations, but was bestowed upon us simply for the | moments which you have suffered, I have breathed. He seemed formed by heaven for virtue and happi 
regulation of our duties kere. When it wanders) upon your mind soft fancies and endearing recollec- 'ness. There is an eloquence in nature which per- 
without the limits which nature has assigned, it tions, and my hand has often scattered flowers be-| suades the most obstinate prejudices, and softens 
becomes madness. Of one thing we are certain: | fore you when your path seemed roughest, and your. the hardest heart: how then was he influenced, 
we must die. Though reason shudder—though na- prospect most desolate. If I have not dissipated all who was yet in the purity of youth, with a heart 
ture revolt—though pleasure sicken—yet no doubt) the clouds of sorrow, and led you again through the | unchilled by the freezing tempests of life? The 
can struggle, even into momentary existence, con-| bowers of ease, it is only in obedience to a Divine, murmuring of her leaves—the sound of the brook— 
cerning this termination to my career. Days, | Wisdom, which, even when it chastiseth, you must the songs of the birds, and the whisperings of the 
months, years, may flitby, but they glide with the) Jearn to adore. With all the labour of your appli- | breeze, all scarcely breaking the deep silence of the 
startling rapidity of the waveless stream verging to- | cation, what have you learned, if you cannot correct wide, still for. —f{orm a species of enchantment in 
wards the cataract—and I am borne along by this | your wandering ‘hopes, repress your saucy desires, which the dearest and tenderest emotions of the 
lapsing current to my grave. While under the in- | control your tumultuous passions, and endure with |soul unfold themselves into delightful existence 
fluence of this never-pausing power, how can man | cheerfulness the cruel disappointments which await So the sensitive plant shrinks from the touch, and 
forget himself, in the fruitless pursuit of floating you, at every turn in the labyrinth of life? You loves to stretch forth its beautiful leaves only in soli 
straws, or centre all his hopes on empty bubbles? have acquired knowledge of men and things ; you ‘tude and silence. He stood upon his own ground 
A few more pleasures—a few more pains—a little can calculate numbers, and translate the sentiments and gazed abroad with the purest pleasure ; and his 
rain, and a little sun—and then lowers the eternal of old languages—but you cannot compute the ‘unabashed spirit seemed to hold communion with 
night of death. We should always remember this. chances of the world, nor read the stern lessons of the fairest spirits of the air. The glow of health 
Thrones have been dishonoured—cities ruined—) experience so legibly written on the tablets of every was on his cheek, and the light of pleasure in his 
countries laid desolate—and the earth bathed with) fleeting day. You pore over the laws of your coun- eye ; his honest hands were strong with wholesome 
the blood of faithful hearts—because man has for- | try, and discover how to defend the helpless and labour, and his glance was full, and free, and fear- 
gotten that he must die. I do not wish to cherish punish the oppressor, but of what avail are these less. ‘‘ What are the splendours of the world to 
melancholy, nor to darken my imagination with to him whois ignorant of moral truth, and is unable thee, O, Nature?” said he, in a voice soft with 
images of the grave. These are, literally, nothing, | to quell the wild and ceaseless rebellion of his own tenderness ; ‘can man rear a scene like this? Hap 
or merely the outward show to terrify the weak.) treacherous heart? And yet how few are they who |py the man who consecrates his life to love and 
The mere pang of dissolution, or the pains of the study themselves! What giddy thousands are pur- thee, and knows to shun the poisonous delights of 
death-bed, are not the bitterest sorrows to which jsuing the mockeries of hope, or the allurements of luxury and fashion! O, heaven! I thank thee that 
mortals are subjected. It is not this that strikes the | ambition! How many are forming brilliant dreams |I have been formed free from the grovelling desires 
soul with such chilling terror, but the idea of leav-!' and stupendous enterprises, without an idea that which disgrace the most of men, and that I have 
ing for ever “the warm realms of light,” with all they and their dreams are together hastening to so sought happiness in her true paths !” 
their thousand fascinations. The scenes in which) rapid a termination! Yonder,” continued he, turn- At this moment, as if to punish his presumption 
we have moved, although at other times unattrac-| ing towards the mirror, “is an avaricious man - land mar his visions of future bliss, the little demon 
tive—those whom we have loved, although per-|)see how he groans and sweats in the ardour of his | of ambition came fluttering around his head, fright 
chance whom we have loved in vain—the memory | mighty undertaking !—how he spurns the defence- ‘ening away all his pleasant reflections, and breath 
of these, when it steals into the imagination of the | less—how he smiles upon his equals—and how he | ing its black venom into the deepest recesses of his 
dying man, must make him shrink in agony from) cringes and fawns before those from whom he anti-| heart. It was not the ambition of the scholar, to be 
the mysterious gloom, and cling, O, how convul-) cipates advantage! He has for twenty years been | wise; nor of the philanthropist, to alleviate the 
sively! to this existence, desolate and heart-rend- aslave more servile than ever served the Algerine ; anguish of his fellow creature ; nor of the patriot, 
ing as it often is. And yet we must die. In this’ he has dried all the sweetest sources of happiness | which leads him into the perilous battle—to strike, 
humour I am accustomed to admire the dearest in the scorching and withering heat of this master-| to bleed, perchance to die, for his country :—but 
pleasures as if 1 walked through a world of dreams. passion. Feeling, generosity, affection, are gone ; the little, mean desire, to be important at a ball, 
Their shapes, their colours, their delicious fasci-, and, in their place, he has his dollars and cents ;||or greatest at a horse-race ; a kind of coat-and-pan- 
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taloons ambition, breaking out with great lustre in||By a reverse of fortune, he himself was reduced|| Mary Edmonds listened to the gay song of her 
daring innovations on fashion, and courageous vio-|/to poverty. His children grew up vagabonds, and neighbours; but they little knew the feelings to 
lations of taste, whereat the vulgar are wont to|/were a pest to their country ; and, as the glass dis- which their merriment had given rise. The day 
stare in stupid admiration, and straightway award | appeared, I saw him, pale and ragged, wandering was, to her, one which brought recollections the 
the meed of praise. This desire (so the fates or-|/in anguish. ‘‘ You see,” said the Genius, “to be most sad; and when they passed on their way re- 
dained) had full freedom for gratification, upon the || rich is not always to be happy; wealth often be-|joicing, she turned from her window, and bitterly 
death of a relation, who left him sole heir to a hun- || wilders the passions, weakens the judgment, and | wept. 
dred thousand dollars. Fyom the grandeur of the |diverts the mind froma the contemplation of itself. It was well known to all the neighbourhood, that 
forest—from the simple beauty of the green—from || Yet this poor victim of pleasure might have enjoyed some cloud shadowed her hopes and her prospects ; 
the cool river, winding along like molten silver—|/his life, had he not forgotten that it must terminate. | for in her countenance and manner there was that 
and all the innocent and invigorating enjoyments of!|He might have been charitable and temperate.|/eXpression of deep though uncomplaiming sorrow, 
temperance and moderate labour in the country—| But that the weakness of his nature invited the | which seldom arises from any wound but that which 
he came into the city. wiles of the little demon, millions of whom are con-)rankles in the heart, and for which the world's 
It has been said that a city air is unfriendly to| tinually sporting in air, and watching to surprise | blessings can never provide a cure. Her cottage 
feeling and affection; that our sensibilities fade |the hearts of men, he would have passed his days | was neatly and tastefully furnished. It was evident 
away in the coldness of business and artificial plea-||in peace and honour; he would have consulted the | that she possessed a competency sufficient to secure 
sure ; and that we unconsciously lose those delight- || welfare of others ; he would have used his wealth | the pussession, not only of necessaries, but of com- 
ful little tendernesses of imagination, which, dream- to facilitate the progress of science, and promote | forts. All who knew her were her friends, and it 
like and fruitless as they are, yet will sometimes | the happiness of mankind ; the poor, the wretched, | was almost impossible that she could ever have had 
find welcome entrance into the hearts of the most || those struggling against adversity, and going down Han enemy. Her habits and her temper were pecu- 
humble and insignificant. Although I deny this, | into the vortexes which crowd the stream of life, || liarly domestic and placid, and her children were all 
as many there are in this busy town most fair to||would have acknowledged his benign influence, || that a mother could wish in them—beautiful, inte- 
gaze upon, and dearer yet to love, yet certain it is, land been proud to owe their happiness, their glory, | resting, and beloved by all. The unhappiness (for 
that our young adventurer soon yielded his natural |to him. But now—weighed down with the sense ||every one felt she was unhappy) of Mary Edmonds, 
nobleness and independence, and became a very/||of shame, and stung with the pangs of remorse— || was therefore a mystery to the villagers. No one 
slave. He was the hero of the gambling-table—the || uncheered with the memory of virtue—hopeless, | could divine the source from whence it arose. Ma- 
bully of the tavern—and the admiration of a great | unloving, and unloved—his wretched heart is aj ny indeed were the guesses as to its origin; for 
many fine and fashionable people. Dogs, horses,||desert on which no joy can shine, or hope can | though they had often heard her children talk of a 
gigs, and so forth, engaged all his mind; and, with || grow.”’ As he spoke, the gentle agitation of the room | father, they had never heard her speak of a bus- 
hundreds of others who, like himself, were gallop- || announced his departure, and I was left wondering | band: and when she came amongst them, her dress 
ing on to destruction, he might be seen daily, ||at the wayward folly of my race. F. || was not that of a widow. 
whirling in a cloud of dust to Cato’s far-famed || 2 The day of merriment had passed, and the even- 
elysium ; or at eve, when the sun was bidding fare- ing had summoned the old and young of the village 
well to the earth, and the grateful flowers were | |to the open plain that fronted Mary Edmonds’ dwell- 
jing. She was sitting on the green bank beneath the 
jaged tree that shadowed the cottage-gate ; and as 
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THE AMULET. 





yielding their sweetest fragrance to celebrate his 
departure, you might view him returning, sated | 


FAap-=-dap in the Village. 





with unnatural pleasure, or desperate under the, A SKETCH. ithe mingled sounds of music and laughter from the 
influence of wine. Gentlemen sought his acquaint-'| Tur sun had scarcely risen over Elmwood vil- | neighbouring crowd met her ear, she pressed her 


ance—ladies smiled and blushed in approbation— | lage, when nearly all its inhabitants had left their) hand to her brow, and seemed absorbed in thoughts 
and the beardless bucks, whose means were more |beds, and were rambling through the fields, and that were even more than usually melancholy 


confined, and who were more inexperienced in the Her little boy had been for some time leaning his 
refined joys and virtuous triumphs of dissipation, 
stood aloof in respectful admiration, and dared 
only imitate some of the lighter accomplishments, 
in which mainma’s private profusion enabled them to 
indulge. When all other pleasures palled—when 
health was ruined, and feeling dead—when the 
emotions which render man sometimes happy were 
totally lost, and revolting nature at length loathed 
its disgusting load of folly and guilt—he repented, 
because pleasure had lost her allurement. He de- 
clared himself a reformed man. It is the curse of 
men who once yield to their passion, that they are* 
generally doomed ever after to remain her slaves. 
Empires may be subverted, and the chains of 
nations broken—despots die—or governments be 
weakened by their very existence—but the reign 
of passion grows rooted as it grows old ; and, while 


along the hedges, to gather green branches and | 
fresh flowers to deck the Maypole, around which jhead on her lap, and, as he found himself still un- 
the old and the young were to assemble, when) noticed, at length he raised his tearful eyes, looked 
|Evening, the friend and patroness of innocent) in her face, and asked her why she was so sad, when 
amusement, paced in her shadowy mantle over|/every body was so happy! 

earth. It was the morning that ushered in “ the * Put away your daisies, Jane,” said he to his 
merriest month of all the year;” and in the whole ) Young sister, who was sitting by his mother’s side, 
village there was but one aching heart. Nearly | arranging a nosegay of wild flowers—“ Put away 
opposite the spot in which, “ time out of mind,” on | your daisies, and come and kiss mamma, for she is 
such festal occasions, the villagers had held their) weeping.’ 

joyous meetings, was the neat but humble cottage || At this moment, a stranger appeared standing 
in which Mary Edmonds and her children dwelt.) Within the cottage-gate; he wore a dark riding 

She was a stranger, who had been about three years |‘ loak, the cape of which he held to his face, with 
a resident amongst them, and by her kind and gen-| the evident intention of concealing his features 

tle manners, her continual anxiety to lessen all their, 42d remained fora while unnoticed by those he was 
difficulties, and to administer to all their wants, and, | 8° earnestly contemplating 

above all, by the air of gentility which marked her | ‘“‘ Mamma, mamma, do not look so sad !” exclaim 


as evidently superior to the situation she then filled, | ed both her children, and Mary Edmonds turned and 
: \smiled through her tears as she kissed them 





the victim becomes incapable of resistance, its she had succeeded in gaining, not only their esteem, 
power is etablished for ever. From one extreme it put their affection. 

urges to the other. It rules the feeble wretch with | Awakened from sleep, that was seldom unbroken, | STUP, and withdrew the cloak that more than halt 
relentless force, and tosses him from cowardice to! she opened her lattice window, and looked forth hid his face ; 

desperation—from profligacy to avarice—from the upon the laughing crowds, in whose joy she could) The expression of his countenance was melan 
summit of false and Gecting plecswe, to the dark- | not participate, and listened to the merry singing, choly also ; but it was 8 melancholy mingled with 
est depths of real and endless despair. To the ex-  ¢.¢ which her heart had noecho. Their voices were |Temorse—very different from that of the woman on 
travagance of youth succeeded an age of stingy bru- whom he was so intently gazing. The fall of his 
tality. He won the hand, if not the heart, of a jcloak appeared to be accidental ; for in an instant 
lovely girl, who thrilled at the thoughts of a hun- 

dred thousand dollars, and, to gain it, triumphantly 

consented to receive the homage of his hacknied | 
heart, and become the object of his stale and | 
withered affections. But short the trivmph of those | 
who forsake the sweet paths of nature for the tinsel | 
mockeries of art! She soon found herself a mere 

victim, in fetters of gold. Her young heart, sighing | 
for the dreams of early love, lost the spirit of enjoy- | 
ment—and her unnoticed grave telis her fate only) 
to the drooping willow that weeps above its turf 


The stranger advanced a few steps nearer to the 


loud and cheerful, as they sung the song that had 
been their favourite, perhaps for ages 


It is the merry mooth of May, 
That laughs all wintry cares away 
©, the merry, merry May! 


‘he resumed the disguise, and continued to look 
upon the mother embracing and weeping over Ler 
Now we have had our April showers, i} children. ’ 

And merry May will bring us towers | He had not continued in this posture many mi 
O, Be carey, eaeeey Tey! | nutes, before he attracted the attention of the little 
| boy, who pointed him out to his mother. She rose 

|| and politely courtesied to the stranger. 
*« If you are going to join the crowd of merry vil 
lagers, sir,”’ said she, * you have but to pass this 
corner, and you will see the light-hearted and 


She comes in robe of red and green, 
So gay, with diamond gems between 
O, the merry, merry May 


Then look upon her cloudless sky, 
And hear her herald-lark on high; 


0, the merry, merry May ie 


Then drive all wintry cares away 
And langh and be like merry May a 
O, the merry, merry May ' happy 
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The stranger made no reply. | 
** Or, perhaps, sir,’’ she continued, “ you are on | 
your way to the village inn ; yonder road will lead | 

you to it, but you will find it deserted now.’ 

Still the stranger gave her no answer ; and while | 
she stood gazing with some surprise upon him, she | 
saw his bosom heave as if in violent agitation, and || 
a suppressed sob appeared to shake his whole frame. | | 

«© You do not know me, Mary?” said he. 

Mary Edmonds looked at him fixedly, and while | 
she gazed, he let the mantle fall from his face. She 
sank upon the green sward from which she had 
risen, and appeared to exert a more than human), 
strength, while she replied to his question. 

«© Too well doI know that voice, and those fea- } 
tures. Go, my children, and wait within until I | 
come to you.” The little ones immediately passed | 
through the gate, and entered the cottage. } 

The stranger instantly fell at Mary’s feet, em- | 
braced them, and wept like a child. ‘“ Oh!” said) 
he, “‘ I cannot ask for pardon; but, for the love of 
Him, who died for sinners, give it to me, Mary—' 
give it to me!” 

Mary Edmonds took her husband’s hand, and her 
tears fell fast upon it. ‘* Oh! why did you desert 
me?” were the only words she could utter. 

** Oh! I have wronged you,” he answered, ‘ but 
I have suffered deeply—most deeply : by day and 
by night, the bitterest remorse has been with me, 
until my life became a burthen, and I have come, 
on my knees to obtain forgiveness, or to depart 
from you and die. For the sake of those little ones— 
I have never seen one of them until this night—for- | 
give me, Mary! For the sake of that God you have 
always loved, and who has given me a broken and 
a contrite heart—forgive me, Mary! Forgive me, 
even on the return of the very day on which, like a 
wretch, I left you!” 

Mary Edmonds had deeply felt the wrongs she 
had suffered : deserted by the husband in whom she 
had centered all her earthly hopes and affeetions ; 
at the moment, too, when his cares and attentions 
were rendered doubly necessary ; she had struggled, 
and not altogether in vain, to forget the days—the 
words—the looks—the actions of pure and devoted 
love, in the remembrance of the sin by which he 
had been led away—the surest death-blow to a wo- 
man’s peace, and to a woman’s pride. But she was 
a wife and a mother ; and the parent of her children, 
the object of her early and disinterested attachment 
was before her—a penitent! She knew that in 
heaven there is joy over a sinner that repenteth ; 
and few will blame her for raising her husband from 
the ground, and, amid weeping and thanksgiving to 
the Almighty for his restoration to virtue, receiving 
him again to her home and her affections. 





OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALES 


SKETCHES 





CATHARINE SEDGWICK, 

Author of two very popular novels, the “ New- 
England Tale,” and ‘* Redwood,” is the daughter 
of Judge Sedgwick, and was born at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, in the year 1798. She is deserved- | 
ly ranked among the most elegant prose writers of 
the day; and is understood to be now engaged in 
the preparation of a series of Tales, founded on 
scenes in New-England 

MARIA EDGEWORTH 

Is the daughter of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
Esq. of Edgeworth-town, Ireland, a gentleman 
distinguished in the literary world for his talents and 
writings. The daughter is said to excel her parent 
in talents; she has devoted herself to literary pur- 
suits with zeal and ardour. One of her objects has 


been to perfect the system of female education, it 
which she has in part succeeded. Asa novel-writer, 


‘about the year 1749. 


| employment, and attempted tragedy. 


| among the female novel-writers of the day. 


she ranks among the most eminent ; and the Irish 
character has never been drawn with equal truth 
and spirit by any other writer. Her publications, 
|which are numerous, have been well received on, 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

MRS. OPIE. 

This lady was born in1771. She is the daughter 
of Dr. Alderson, an eminent physician of Norwich. 
She early evinced superior talents, by composing 
poems and descriptive pieces, at an age when young 
ladies have not usually finished their education.— 


In 1798 she married Mr. Opie, a celebrated painter ; | 
} and soon after his death, in 1808, she published a 


||memoir of his life, prefixed to the lectures he had 
read at the Royal Academy By this and other 
publications, she has acquired considerable reputa- 
tion, both as a prose and poetical writer. 
MRS. SIDDONS 

Is the daughter of Mr. R. Kemble. She was born 
This lady commenced her 
career as a singer, but she soon relinquished that 
On her ap- 
pearance at Drury-lane theatre, in 1782, her success 
was complete ; the public were astonished at her 


| powers, and she was acknowledged to be the first 


tragic actress of the age. For more than twenty 
years she retained her high rank as an actress, and 
continued, during that period, to enchant the lovers 
of the drama. She also possesses considerable merit 
as a sculptor. Mrs. Siddons has accumulated an 
ample property, with which she has retired from 
the stage to the quiet of domestic life. 


JANE AND ANN MARIA PORTER. 

These ladies are sisters, and daughters of Sir 
Robert Porter. They have long held a high rank 
The 
** Thaddeus of Warsaw,”’ “ The 
Scottish Chiefs,’’ and other works, which have 
been well received by the public, and very exten- 
sively read. The younger sister has published 
“The Hungarian Brothers,’ ‘“ The Recluse of 
Norway,” and, more recently, the ‘“ Fast of Saint 
Magidalen.”” Until the appearance of that splendid 
series of works, the Waverly novels, these sisters 
had gained a great degree of popularity. They 
have, however, with others, been obliged to yield 
to the unrivalled merits of the ‘‘ Great Unknown.” 


former has written 


ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. 

This lady is the daughter of the Rev. John Aiken, 
an English dissenting clergyman, and wife of the 
Rev. R. Barbauld, master of a school in Nortolk. 
She was born in the year 1734, and was early in- 
structed in the Latin and Greek languages by her 
father. She is distinguished for her learning, 
as well as for her numerous writings, which have 
gained her great celebrity. She is now far advanced 
in life, and yet retains great vigour, both of intel 
lect and of body. As a writer of prose, she has 
surpassed almost every female of her time, and is 
equalled, for elegance of diction, and soundness of 
sense, by few of the other sex. 

JOANNA BAILLIE 

Is a single lady, who resides chiefly in her native 
country, Scotland. She is distinguished for her 
talents and writings, and has published a series of 
plays in several volumes, illustrative of the strong 
passions of the mind. She has also written a col- 
lection of metrical legends of eminent characters, 
in one volume. 

MADAM ANGELICA CATALANI 

Is, probably, the most distinguished female singer 
of the age. She was born near Rome, in 1782, and 
educated ina convent. Her father, who was a sil- 
versmith, becoming embarrassed in his pecuniary 
affairs, his daughter became a public singer at Mi- 


‘Jan, at the age of fifteen, and was highly applauded 


by the Italian and French critics and journals. On 
her first appearance in England, in 1806, she was 
found superior to all the continental panegyrics, 
| and has never since ceased to be greatly admired 
Her voice is singularly powerful, and equally me- 
Jodious in the high and low tones. Her figure is 
finely formed, and her deportment majestic. She 
is still heard with delight, both in Great Britain 
and on the continent. 


MARIA LOUISA, 

Late empress of France, is daughter of Francis 
I]. of Austria, and was born in 1791. The younge: 
branches of the imperial family had been taught to 
think of Napoleon with so much borror, that the 
princess fainted at the first suggestion of her mar- 
riage to him; but at length she yielded to the en- 


| treaties of her father, and to state policy, and af- 
| terwards became sincerely attached to him. 


They 
were married in1810. During the absence of Bo- 
naparte in the campaigns of 1812 and 1813, she 
was placed by him at the head of the French go 
vernment, as empress-regent, and in that capacity 
she went in state to the senate, and demanded a 
levy of one hundred and ninety thousand men. On 
setting out for the army, in 1514, Bonaparte took, 
as it afterwards proved to be, his final farewell ot 
her. The officers of the national guard of Paris, 
eight hundred in number, were summoned to the 
great saloon of the Thuilleries, to receive the so- 
lemn deposit which Napoleon entrusted to their 
honour, in the persons of his wife and child. “I 
confide,”’ said he, and he spoke it in a tremulous 
accent, ‘‘ my wife and child to my faithful citizens 
of Paris, thus giving them the dearest mark of 
confidence which I have in my power to bestow.” 
On the 29th of March, the day before the battle of 
Paris, the empress fled to Blois, and, in May, went 
to Vienna. The principality of Parma had, in the 
mean time, been secured to her by treaty, and, in 
1817, she took possession of this as princess of Par- 
ma, but her court is neither numerous nor splendid 
Her son was separated from her in 1815, and has 
not since been under her care 


MADAM LETITIA ROMALINA BONAPARTE, 
Mother to the late Emperor of France, was = 
at Ajaccio, in Corsica, in the year 1750, and, 
1767, married an assessor to the tribunal of hes 
island. On the death of her hust te she was left 
with a numerous family, and without a fortune.— 
She, however, succeeded gaining powerful 
friends and protectors, to some of whom she was 
indebted for the elevation of her family. On the 
invasion of Corsica by the English, she removed to 
Marseilles, and from thence to Paris, where she 
resided until the downfall of the emperor. During 
the greater part of that period, she lived in all the 
splendour and luxury of a court, and received from 
the French people that homage which was due to 
the mother of their sovereign. But the elegance 
which surrounded this lady had no charms for her 
and it was said, that she was constantly advising 
Napoleon to recollect, that the day of trial might 


in 


' come, when the dazzling glory with which he was 


encircled, might pass away. Since the abdication 
of the emperor, Madam ct arte has resided in 
the states of the church, with ! ns Lucien and 
Louis. 


ner 


MADAM D’ARBLAY, 

Better known by her maiden name, of Miss 
Frances Bumey, is the daughter of Dr. Burney 
This lady has deservedly attracted public attention, 
and gained a high reputation fer herself, by hei 
writings. She unquestionably ranks among the first 
female novel-writers of the age. Her first work 
was Evelina, published in 1777. To this succeeded 


Cecilia and Camilla ; she has also written a tragedy 
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which has been performed on the English stage 
and recently a novel, called the Wanderer, or Fe- | 


male Difficulties. Madam D’Arblay is now a wi-/ 


| 
dow, and resides, since the death of her husband, 


in England. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





{i Subscribers who contemplate removing on the first of 
May, will please jeave information at the office. 


The Great Unknown self-acknowledged --The mystery 
vhich has so lone existed with regard to the author of those 
extraordinary productions, the ** Waverly Novels,” is now 
finally dispelled, and the general opinion confirmed, by the 
unequivocal declaration of “the Great Urknown"’ himself, 
which was made at the Theatrical Dinner recently given at 
Edinburgh. We extract from the report given in the Edin 
burgh Courant, the speech of Sir Walter Scott; Lord Mea- 
dowbank, as a testimony of the feelings with which he rose, 
begged to propose a health, which he was sure, in ap assem- 
bly of Scotsmen, would be received, not with an ordinary 
feeling of delight, but with rapture and enthusiasm He 
would give the health of Sir Walter Scott, which was drank 
with enthusiastic cheering. Sir Walter Scott certainly did 
not think that, in coming here to-day, be would have the task 
of acknowledging, betore three hundred gentlemen, a secret 
which, considering that it was communicated to more than 
twenty persons, was remarkably well kept. He was now 
before the bar of his country, and might be understood to be 
on trial before Lord Meadowbank as an offender; yet he 
was sure that every impartial jury would bring in a verdict 
of Not Proven Ue did not now think it necessary to enter 
into the reasons of his long silence. Perhaps he might have 
acted from caprice. He had now to say, however, that the 
merits of these works, if they bad any, and their faults, were 
entirely imputabic to himself. (Long and loud cheers.) He 
was afraid to think on whathe had done. “ Look on’t again 
I dare not.” He had thus far anbosomed himself, and he 
knew it would be reported to the public. He meant, when he 
said he was the author, that he was the total and undivided 
author. With the exception of quotations, there was not a 
single word that was not derived from himself, or suggested 
in the course of his reading. The wand was now broken, and 
the rod buried They will allow him further to say, with 
Prospero, * your breath has filled my sails,"’ and to crave 
one single toast in the capacity of the author of these novels; 
and he would dedicate a bumper to the health of one of those 
characters, of which he had endeavoured to give the skeleton, 
vith a degree of liveliness which rendered him grateful. He 
would propose the health of his friend Baihe Nicol Jarvie— 
(loud applause)—ant he was sure, that when the author of 
Waverley and Rob Roy drinks to Nicol Jarvie, it would be 
received with that degree of applause to which that gentle 
man has been accustomed, and that they would take care 
that, on the present occasion, it should be prodigious ' (Long 
and vehement applause ) Mr. Mackay (who here spoke 
with great good humour in the character of Bailie Jarvie)— 
My conscience ! my worthy father, the deacon, could not be 
lieve that his son contd hae had sic a compliment paid to him 
by the Great Unknowa' Sir W. Scott.—Not unknown now, 
Mr. Bailie. Mr. Mackay said, he had been long identified 
with the Bailie; and he was vain of the cognomen which he 
bad worn for eight years, and he questioned if any of his 
brethren in the Connei! had given such universal satisfaction. 
(Loud langhter, and applause.) 


The Tol a Chri ts and New- Year's Gift for 1828 — 
Mr. S. G. Goodrich, in connexion with other booksellers, 
poses to publish a volume corresponding in character to 
which appear annually in London, under 

the titles of Souvenir.” ** Amulet,” “ Forget Me Not,” 
ast wholly of original pieces, of a lively 


1 popular work 


haracter, j and verse, extending to from one to 
twenty pages esch. It is particularly desired that it may 
sketches and tales, illustrative of Ame- 
The work will be en- 


mbrace intere 


can history, « erv, and manners. 
1 The 7 . a Christmas and New-YVear's Gift, for 
828°" Asthe publishers are anxious to have it take a high 
rank among works of this sort, they particularily invite the 


s of persons of taste. A premium of one hundred 
ira, or a medal that value, will be given for the best 
and the same for the best Poem; the awards 


ntributi 
loll 
riginal Tale, 

be made by ¢ 
! ished The work will appear simaltaneously at Boston, 
New-York, and Philadelphia. Communicatious for it to be 
ldressed to Mr. Goodrich, Boston, before the first of June 
ext; ¢ if more convenient, to WB. Gilley, New-York 
r H. Huntington, Jun. Hartford. 


emen, whose names will be hereafter 





Gas froa Rosin \ patent has been obtained fer making 


rives as vivid a light as that from ¢ 


ras trom rosin, Ww ii« 


na a mt pe t of consum ! 





The New-York Saturday Evening Gazette—We may 
\safely assert that there is not a single weekly newspaper in 
|this city suitable to the wants of the majority of tbe popula- 
|tion. There are thousands here who cannot afford to take a 
'daily newspaper, or who, if they could afford one, cannot 
find time to read it To sich persons a publication contain- 
ing an epitome of the news of the week must be undoubtedly 


| adesideratum : a publication of ths kind would form an in- 
| structive and amusing miscellany for family perusal! on Sa 


turday evening, or during the intervals from devotion on the 
Sabbath. Ip accordance with this plan, so long desired, a 


new paper, under the above title, in a cheap form, is shortly 


to appear. Three thousand copies of the first number will 
be struck offon Saturday the 2Ist instant, which will be dis- 
tributed gratis, as a specimen of the work, tor the approba- 
tion or disapprobation of the public The second impression 
will appearas soon as the necessary number of subscribers 
can be obtained. The Saturday Evening Gazette is to be 
edited by persons well kaown to us, and experienced in the 
editorial world. 

Contradiction.—Editors are more liable than almost any 
other class of persons to impositions, and in reference to no 
one particular thing can this be said with greater truth, than 
the insertion of marriage notices. 
stated the trick played off upon us, respecting the announce 
ment we had made on the previous week, of the marriage of 
Mr. Ulshoeffer. We there also mentioned that the writer of 
the advertisement and her motives were discovered ; and, al 
though po observation fell from us which could give ourrea 
ders, in general, a clue to the individual, yet as a number, im- 
pticated in the transaction, must necessarily have understood 
the allusion, we deem it a duty to say, that the young lady, 
who, alter good evidence, was suspected, is entirely inno- 
cent of any participation in the miserable hoax. What could 
induce our informant (a young mao residing in the family of 
the reverend gentleman said to have married the parties) t 
charge a female, whose character is far above reproach, with 
such improper and indelicate behaviour, We are at a loss to 
imagine. Should the reai author of the fabrication ever be - 
come known to us, after being convinced of her culpability in 
a way not to admit of doubt, we will publish her name, and 
until then we dismiss the subject. 





Park Theatre.—Atter a week's nauseous dose of villanous 
nonsense, it was with sincere pleasure we hailed the appear 


in Knowles’ tragedy of that name; though, as his nights of 
performance in this city are now limited to twelve, we could 
have wished to have seen him in some character of a higher 
order than the pen of that gentleman bas as yet, or is likely 

to furnish. Few commenced their career as dramatic writers 
under more favourable auspices than did James Sheridan 
Knowles. His Virginias, partly from its real merit, and 
partly from the perfect acting of Macready in it, was ap 

plauded to the very echo. Though the leading incidents of 
that tragedy are excessively repulsive, and lie like a dead 
weight on the spectator, its many redeeming qualities— the 
absence alike of bombastic rant and dull declamation—the 
energetic scenes and beautiful passages it contains, and the 
air of freedom and vigour about the whole, created high 
hopes and expectations of greater things from the same 
source—hopes and expectations which, we are sorry to say, 
have not as yet been fulfilled 
and, as a dramatic work, falls far below its predecessor 
William Tell (with the exception of a few scenes affording 
good scope for the display of the leading actor's abilities) 
was still lower in the scale of gradation ; and last and least, 
Brian Borroihme, a few degrees above the Flying Dutchman, 
seemed to furnish positive evidence that little more was to 
be expected from Mr. Knowles.* But a great actor may do 
much for even a dull piece, as was exemplified on Monday 
evening. Tragedy has been so predominant of late, that 
the epithets generally used on those occasions Lave become 
“familiar as the names of household gods” 
every one, and quoting particular passages is so shockingly 
prevalent, that it is quite a bore to both reader and writer ; 
we shall therefore briefly add, that we have seen Mr. Mac 

ready to more advantage ; that the fault was the tragedy’s 
not his: and that many passages were beautifully delivered 
The noble and dignified manner of his death was fively ima 
gined and executed. Mrs. Knight made her appearance o 
Tuesday evening in her favourite characterof Floretta’ She 
was in excellent voice and spirits, and sang as charmingly a- 
ever. Mr. Howard, who, by-the-by, has always been a fa 
vourite of ours, performed the part of Orlando in his bes 
style, and gave his songs with unusual effect. He is an orna 
ment to the company 


in the mouths of 





Chatham Theatre.—They have been doing pretty well of 
late, considering all things, at the Chatham, and will, no 
doubt, continue to do well, if'a judiciously selected variets 
of pieces are offered to the public, in which are brought to 
gether all the best performers of the company. By the way, 
w clieve he hase since writen» tragedy, entitle Alive 
“ ‘ ave pot een. 


Ip our last number we, 


| lars, with gold 
ance of Macready, on Monday evening, as Caius Gracechus,| 


we are very sorry to learn, that our old friend Maywood is 
about to leave us. In him, the Chatha:: establishment will 
suffer a loss not easily supplied. We have borne frequent 
and warm evidence to the histrionic merits of that (in the 
true sense of the word) gentleman; but never felt half his 
worth till now that he is about to leave us—perhaps— for ever 
** How blessings brighten as they take their flight !”” Private 
circumstances compel him to return to his native country, 
avd it is doubtful if he will visit us again. Many warm wishes 
will attend him over the Atlantic, and many, should he come 
once more to our siores, will welcome him with real gladness 
His benetit—his farewell appearance, is fixed, we understand 
for Wednesday evening next. We have not one word to say 
to urge the public to give him a bumper on that occasion, for 
two reasons: Ist. The personal friends be has secured by his 
unceasing urbanity and gentlemanly deportment, during 
long stay with us, of themselves, wovld overflow the house. 
2dly. His powers as an actor are such, and so estimated, tha 
now, departing, 

“ Like Ajut, never to retare,” 
many will flock to witness, once again, the efforts of a mai 
who has so often beguiled them of a tedious hour. 


New-York Theatre —We shall pretty soon begin to think 
that the oriental story of a palace, built in a single night, is 
not afable, alter all; for human enterprise, by the aid of hu 
man hands, have in our own city accomplished almost as 
great a work, and in almostasshort atime. For three days 
the Bowery Theatre was closed, and was re opened on Mon 
day evening last. But whata change was there, my coun 
trymen' Such a thorough and beautiful alteration had been 
bad we been placed 
blindfolded ia the establishment, we should, no doubt, tora 
long time, have wondered into what ele ganttabric we had 
been conveved. 


effected in the brief interval, that really, 





Every thing is new, vet nothing appears to 
have been done in haste The change in the proscenium ty» 
really elegant. Instead of the cumbrous and rock-like crimson 
drapery over the stage, which has annoyed us since the first 
opening ofthe theatre, one of light blue (according with the 
ground of the boxes) has been substituted. Itis suspended 
before the curtain, and thus, when that is down, kee ps up 
the air of lightness and finish. The proscenium is a light 
marble, its colamns are of a beautiful blee veined marble 

which are ornamented, together with the boxes and their pul 

Had we space, a deseription of a few promi 

nent parts would convey no idea of the whole: and as the 
whole has undergone a sort of * presto-hocus-pocus change 
we will not attempt the task. In our peat number we will 
notice at length the playing of Mrs. Dof and Mr Forrest 


A safe let for both parties.—Tw mas recently entered 
a tavern in this city, where they had frequently resorted, and 
calling for a supper and two bottles of champaigne, informed 
their host that they bad laid a wager of such a repast as they 


had ordered, but as it was not yet decided, they hoped he 


| would wait for his pay until the decision, and then charge the 


Caius Gracchus followed, | 


assented, 


The landlord and they «at 
down to ahearty supper. When they had flaished, mine hort 
had the curiosity to ask what was the nature of the bet, a 

he was nota little chacrined when he received for answer 
that it originated in a dispute as to the direction the Brick 
Meeting steeple would take, should it ever fal! 


it would fall east, and the other weet. — Chronicle 


amount to the loser 


Phe one bet 


Active Benevolence!—A_ borse, harnessed to a ch 118e, Was 
observed during the greater part of the day, tied at the lowe 
end of Merchants’ Hall. Some passer-by, more considerate 
than the owner of the bea t, towards aicht pla ccd ona 
spieuous part of the harness the following label : “ Wanted 
half a peck of oats!—Inquire within.”—Balt. paper 





MARRIED, 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Monteith, Mr Samuel Sex 
merchant of Saridleworth, England, to Miss Catharine. only d 
ter of Simon Richards, Evq. of this city 

On the tlth inst. by the Rev. lr. M’Aaley, Mr. Jacob G@ Monte 
of the firm of James Mall aud Co. to Miss Sarah A White 
this city 

tl t time, by the Rev. Mr Koonts,W Darclay Cy 
to Miss Jane, daughier of Col. Moses Crowford, bot of 
county 

pril 7t t 
Margaret Gioodwin Crooke da ‘ f MM Thomas Crooler 





inter 
i 


On the 15th inst. in the Jtth vear of age, James Freer 


Dana, M. D. Professor of ( hemistry the College of Physici: 











and Surgeons of the University of the St f New-Vork 

In noticing the death of this talented imdivicmal, the Amer ' 
remarks e are sensibiy * hel in receiving the melancholy 
spel to US MOst UMeTpecte ties the death of Profess Dame 
It is so few days since we were listening, among many others. + 

eof his admirable lectures on Chemistrv—be was then Apparea 
ly, so full of bealth and lite te rence, that ‘not having heare 
either, of bis briet sickuess) the learfal truth of his sudden " 
seems scarce credit toe It is however one of those startin 
realities that laugh to ro the calculations of human presur Ptivw 
ml almost make art hery of the aMictior f the heart 7] 
atished uy » beongs so ira ! transitory as we are 

The disease which bas thus pr itureiyv tecmivated a career 
promied so much tw ane i ese ' we 

t atiecting tue a 
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‘POETRY. — 


SEY 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
FAREWELL TO THEE. 


Farewell to thee !—farewell to thee !— 
'Twas long until we met ; 

Yes! weep, forsooth, tis sad to see 
Love brighten but to set ! 

Farewell to thee '—farewell to thee !— 
I go to cross the wave ; 

It must not that I longer be 
Thy proud, though willing slave. 


I go !—but not in wish to find 
A lovelier form than thine ; 
Nor yet | go, with hope-lit mind, 
To rest a heart like mine. 
I go '—but seeking if the maze 
Of hurried, worldly care, 
Can cloud at all that memory’s blaze, 
Which suns thee every where. 





A weary world I have to cope, 
I know it base, untrue ; 

Yet long | reared au angel-hope 
To bind myself with you ; 

But | have lived—and it has died— 
Like other hopes, ‘twas vain ; 

Both love and hope are things I've tried, 
And must not feel again ! 


I am too proud to kneel, or sigh, 
At any woman’s shrine; 

And yet in humblest mood have I 
Worshipped and prayed at thine! 

This heart, this high heart, would not bow 
To aught of mortal pain ; 

And yet to thee—to thee 'tis now 
Feebled in every vein ! 


But [ must seek in yonder climes— 
Across the dark blue sea— 
For happier and for better times 
Than those I've passed with thee ; 
And though 'tis long since we have met, 
Yet longer it shall be, 
Hire I will cross the sea’s sunset 
Again, for love of thee! 


But fare thee well !—nay, clasp me not 
The ties of love are o'er; 
All tenderness is now forgot— 
Softness must win no more ! 
O, thou hast drained off every tear, 
Hast parched my heart in wo— 
Farewell, Eliza !—still too dear! 
Farewell '—from thee I go! 





STANZAS. 
from a willow suspended a minstrel’s harp hung : 
All its music was ended—its chords were unstrung ! 





The youth wont to sound it—how sweetly !—had fled, 


And the flowers that still crowned it were faded and dead. | 
} 


His fond hopes were thwarted, who best knew its tone, 
And among the cold-hearted he wandered alone, | 
With no star-beam to brighten his pathway of pain, 

Nor one kind ray to lighten griefs cherished in vain ! | 


Yet not always dejected and lone he had roved, 
Not always neglected, unknown, or unloved ; 





But the few whe had proved him were far o'er the wave, 
And the one that best loved him was laid in the grave. 


For this, in his sadness, the lyre he forswore ; 

And the bright beam of gladness fell on him no more. 
Now sweet vigils he keepeth where wo cannot come, 
And beneath the sea sleepeth, the sleep of the tomb, | 





FEAR 
jf evils come not, then our fears are vain : | 
But it they do come, tear augments our pain 





TO A BAD BARD, WHO WAS A WORSE DOCTOR } 


The worst that we wish thee, for all thy sad crimes 
fs to take thy own physic, and read thy own rhymes! | 





' 
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A BLUE STOCKING. 

BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
Her Leghorn hat was of the bright gold tint 
The setting sunbeams give to autumn clouds ; 
The riband that encircled it as blue 
As spots of sky upon a moonless night, 
When stars are keeping revelry in heaven ; 
A single ringlet of her clustering hair 
Fell gracefully beneath her hat, iv curls 
As dark as down upon the raven’s wing ; 
The kerchief, partly o’er her shoulder flung, 
And partly waving in the wind, was woven 
Of every colour the first rainbow wore, 
When it came smiling in its hues of beauty, 
A promise from on high to a lost world. 
Her robe seemed of the snow just fallen to earth, 
Pure from its home in the fair winter clouds, 
As white, as stainless; and around her waist 
(You might have span’d it with your thumb and finger) 
A girdle of the hue of Indian pearls 
Was twined, resembling the faint line of water 
That follows the swift bark o’er quiet seas. 
Her face | saw not—but her shape—her form— 
Was one of those with which creating bards 


ed 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
A MARCH TOD THE FIELD. 

O, the glorious sight, 
O'er the fields of the fight, 

Of men for the battle arrayed ; 
Banners beaming in light, 
Steeds prancing in might, 

And bright is the helm and blade. 


The chieftain of war 
Shines clear from afar, 
Glory's sun leading warriors on ; 
Hearts bask in the blaze 
Of his ‘livening rays, 
And the laugh of the strife is their song. 





Hearts bound to the sound 

Of the war-drums around, 
And bugles re-echo among ; 

From file on to file, 

For many a mile, 


Its clangoring clarion is rung. M. 





TO A LITTLE GIRL TWO YEARS OF AGF. 





People a world of their own fashioning— 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 





Forms for the heart to love and cherish ever— 
The visiting angels of our twilight dreams. 
Her foot was loveliest of remembered things, 
Small as a fairy’s on a moonlit leaf, 
Listening the wind-harp’s song, and watching by 
The wild-thyme pillow of her sleeping queen, 
When proud Titania shuns her Oberon. 

But ‘twas that foot which broke the spell—alas ' 
Its stocking had a deep, deep tinge of blue— 

I turned away in sad , and p d on. 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
1 THINK OF THEE! 
In fancy’s dream, or pleasure’s beam, | 
How biand soe’er it be, | 
Mid brightest eyes, in star-lit skies, | 
I think of thee! 
At morning's rise, when golden skies 
Tint creature, field, and tree ; 
When all that’s bright then shines in light— | 
I think of thee! 
At summer's e’en, when thoughts serene 
Set happy shades to me ; 
When all that’s fair glows softly there— 
I think of thee! | 
In shady groves, when tuneful loves i 
Have sunk in melody— \| 
And nature's rest makes silence blest— 
I think of thee! 
In moonlight’s ray, when oft I stray 
Reflected stars to see— i} 
Like beauty's grace in ocean’s face— s; 
I think of thee! 
When heaven is clear, and stars appear. 
And joy is o'er the sea; | 
In midnight’s prime—each holy time— 
1 think of thee! 
In calm, in strife, through walks of life | 
Each joy or misery— \] 
In every scene, bleak or serene, } 
I think of thee! 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
ENIGMA 
When the bright orb of day withdraws its light, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to night, | 
Whose sable veil envelopes hills and plains, | 
While solemn silence unmolested reigns, i] 
Should you, ye bards, by contemplation’s power, 
Be led to stray, and spend the sacred hour 
In yonder grove, or through the dismal glade 
Where sullen gloom displays its awful shade, 
I there, perchance, may strike your wandering eye, 
Call your attention, and attract you mgh, 
fo view a pallid form—no ghost nor sprite, 
Though clothed with lustre in the dead of night. 
GLow-wonkM 
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Bright be the skies that cover thee, 
Child of the sunny brow— 
Bright as the dream flung over thee 
By all that meets thee now. 
Thy heart is beating joyously, 

Thy voice is like a bird's— 
And sweetly breaks the melody 
Of thy imperfect words. 
I know no fount that gushes out 
As gladly as thy tiny shout. 


I would that thou mightst ever be 
As beautiful as now— 
That time might ever leave as free 
Thy yet unwritten brow— 
I would life were “all poetry,” 
To gentle measures set, 
That nought but chastened melody 
Might stain thine eye of jet— 
Nor one discordant note be spoken, 
Till God the cunning harp hath broken 


I would—but deeper things than these 
With woman’s lot are wove; 
Wrought of intenser sympathies, 
And nerved by purer love— 
By the strong spirit’s discipline, 
By the fierce wrong forgiven, 
By all that wrings the heart of sin, 
Is woman won to Heaven. 
“ Her lot is on thee,” lovely child— 
God keep thy spirit undefiled ! 


I fear thy gentle loveliness, 
Thy witching tone and air, 

Thine eye's beseeching earnestness 
May be to thee a snare. 

The silver stars may purely shine, 
The waters taintless low— 

But they who kneel at woman’s shrine 
Breathe on it as they bow. 

Ye may fling back the gift again— 

But the crushed flower will leave a stain 


What shall preserve thee, beautiful child 
Keep thee, as thou art now ? 
Bring thee, a spirit undefiled, 
At God’s pure throne to bow ? 
The world is but a broken reed, 
And life grows early dim— 
Who shall be near thee in thy need 
To lead thee up—to Him ? 
“ undefiled” — 


beautiful child . 


He who himself was 
With Him we trust thee, 
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